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college exercises were far from being Ms ultimate object,
nor did he rest satisfied with, mere visions of perfection:
the compass of the outline he had traced, for a proper His-
torian, was scarcely greater than the assiduity with which
he strove to fill it up. His letters breathe a spirit not only
of diligence but of ardour; he seems intent with all his
strength upon this fresh pursuit; and delighted with the
vast prospects of untouched and attractive speculation,
which were opening around him on every side. He pro-
fessed himself to be ' exceedingly contented with his busi-
ness ;'. his ideas on the nature of it were acquiring both
extension and distinctness; and every moment of his leisure
was employed in reducing them to practice. He was now
busied with the History of the Thirty- Years War.

This work, which appeared in 1791, is considered by the
German critics as his chief performance in this department
of literature: The Revolt of the Netherlands, the only one
which could have vied with it, never was completed; other-
wise, in our opinion, it might have been superior. Either
of the two would have sufficed to secure for Schiller a dis-
tinguished rank among historians, of the class denominated
philosophical; though even both together, they afford but
a feeble exemplification of the ideas which he entertained on
the manner of composing history. In his view, the business
of history is not merely to record, but to interpret; it in-
volves not only a clear conception and a lively exposition
of events and characters, but a sound, enlightened theory of
individual and national morality, a general philosophy of

of the very highest order; full of strength and beauty; delicious to the lovers of
that plastic philosophy, which employs itself in giving form and life to the ' dry
bones1 of those antique events, that lie before us so inexplicable in the brief and
enigmatic pages of their chroniclers. The Glance over Europe at the period of the
fint Crusade; the Times of the Emperor Frederick I.; the Troubles in France, are
also masterly sketches, in a simpler and more common style.